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ORIENTAL B RASSWO RK. 




By W. L. D. O'Gradt. 



ERY few years ago the 
well known old and 
respectable China 
id East India importing house 
of Archer & Bull, of Water 
Street, now out of business, had 
a consignment of metal vases 
and utensils for occult purposes, 
which were regarded by the 
resident representative of the 
firm and the clerks very much 
as Aladdin's lamp was regarded 
by hie unappreciative wife and 
servants. Every now and then 
a storm of objurgation would 
fall on the "rubbish," and when 
trade in ginger, or cocoanut oil 
or cardamoms or catskins from 
the Coucan, or whatnot, fell off, the active youths of the estab- 
lishment would be sent into the highways and byways to get rid 
somehow or anyhow of the Benares brassware. 

Fashion changes. Archer & Bull had some more "rubbish" 
shipped to them in the shape of Oriental rugs — Oriental wares 
were popular in London and Paris — and somehow the carriages 
of Murray and Lenox Hills began to throng the murky purlieus 
of downtown, their dainty panels daring contact with the great 
trucks of the tobacco and petroleum districts of our city, and 
the dainty dames, damsels and dudes they conveyed went into 
esthetic thrills over the discoveries they made and the bargains 
they got, or they thought they got, when they dealt with whole- 
sale people. Benares brassware looked up, and some of that 
pioneer importation, which happened to be really a choice one, 
has changed hands at a most astonishing advance on the prices 
originally secured. 

It is really very beautiful. The Hindu treats brass with as 
much respect as he does gold. He regards it with religious rev- 
erence as ceremonially clean, and where a Brahmin breaks an 
earthen pot after cooking his rice lest by any chance some Pariah 
might get hold of it and he or some other Brahmin suffer the 
awful misfortune of possibly blundering into the use of it after 
the Pariah, he thinks "a lick and a promise" quite sufficient to 
guard his conscience with regard to brass. The humblest utensils 
in Hindustan are treated with an artistic feeling that we are ac- 
customed to consider classical. The simple lotah, or brass vade 
mecum, which answers to the Hindu for as many uses as the 
well blackened tin pot did for our old soldiers, when they had 
learned to depend on their own cooking rather than on detailed 
cooks and camp kits, which were never on hand when most 
wanted, is of exquisite shape. A washbasin is as graceful as the 
Mambrino helmet of La Mancha, about which a well known 
writer on esthetics spreads himself considerably, even somewhat 
to temerity, with pen and pencil in a recent number of a popu- 
lar illustrated publication, and an excellent example, once be- 
longing to the Duke of Wellington, now in the possession of the 
writer, has already been mentioned in these columns. 

But graceful form is but the foundation for embellishment 
in most tarasswork of the East which, antique or modern, has 
not been surpassed by the work of the Assyrian or Hebrew 
artificers commended in the Holy Scriptures, and examples of 




which are still extant and accessible in New York and Boston. 
The Hindu banker makes his safes of brass boxes, wrought on 
sides and top and even bottom, like the gold-laced waistcoat of 
Admiral Benbow's coxswain, with elaborately carved records of 
the proceedings of gods and goddesses as sung in the Kamayana. 
Nothing so bad as some of our so-called art is ever found 
among the hereditary artists of India, whose adherence to tradi- 
tion and conscientious laborious toil preserves them from the 
vicious specimens of haste, imperfect culture and incompetence, 
so common with us, hut the spark of genius is not always there, 
and there is some color to the complaint that Hindu art is noth- 
ing if not conventional. And this peculiarity renders it compara- 
tively easy for some of the coarser Indian brassware to be closely 
imitated. Dr. Hunter, a Scotch "crank," tried to get up an art 
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school in Madras some years ago for Hindu adaptation of modern 
European ideas. The results are not encouraging. As a rule the 
Hindu, thrown adrift from his old canons of art lost the grace 
of Oriental expansion, and made a bad imitation of the more 
"catchy" and tawdry features of French rugs or porcelain. 

Once in a while a Hindu workman is found whose brain and 
deft fingers are not chained by caste, whose genius is cosmopoli- 
tan, and who can seize a modern idea and work it out with a 
grace born of no tradition of his own race or suggestion from 
modern sojourner from the West. One such we knew, a gentle- 
man who worked for twelve cents a day, though after comple- 
tion of a task he usually got a present, and who had acquired 
habits of bending his elbow that are quite foreign to respectable 
Hindus, and, when he was sober, he required but the merest 
hint to start him off on an improvisation of beauty in metal 
that reminded one of the facility of Hans Christian Andersen in 
weaving fairy tales. His experienced employers used to have 
him locked up for disorderly conduct whenever they wanted a 
job to be completed, and the plan worked well. One of his mas- 
terpieces in silver (for this fellow worked in any metal) was a 
perfect poem, unlike anything before or since, in Hindu, classical 
or modern art, something as unconventional as it possibly could 
be, in the shape of a Ramasawmy, or match tube for flint and 
steel, covered with the counterfeit presentment of shells, with 
flowers, elves, birds, etc., peeping through and about them. It 
bore microscopic inspection like an antique cameo. There must 
have been fully 250 distinct figures, every one expressing indivi- 
duality. And this marvellous bit of work was done in two weeks 
by a dusky scamp, with barely a stitch of clothes on him and in 
a decidedly chronic state of " how come you so." I don't believe 
the best six men in the employ of Tiffany could jointly do the 
work as well in a year, as a mere copy. In fact, I doubt if it 
could be imitated anywhere west of Bombay. 

A Boston house, F. A. Walker & Co., has utilized the mar- 
vellous skill of the Hindus, and turned it, to a practical Western 
use. The firm sent to India a quantity of pieces familiar to us, 
but which are unknown to the people of that country, coal 
vases, hods, lamps, and introduced the manufacture of these 
articles by the native workmen. The beauty of the goods is 
hardly expressed by the accompanying sketches. 
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The form of the much satirized silk tile is now not only re- 
produced in glass and metal, but in basket work, to serve as a 
flower holder. 



